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hope of a minority opinion which knows this to be rubbish 
being allowed to say so in the same public manner; then all 
touchiness about freedom during the past three weeks or so 
becomes a little suspect. Even freedom has been flattened 
out to the nice smooth pattern of so many national papers, 
sO many representative weeklies, so many representative men, 
all running along nice smooth lines, and running so smoothly 
that their opinions are known long before they are due to be 
issued at the next station. This, too, perhaps, is as it should 
be; one ought not to ask too much; but it would be a change 
if all those publicists who care so vociferously about freedom 


ever gave it a single thought. 


A Discovery? 

The Germans have made what seems to amount to a 
discovery of genius. They have found out that in a time of 
lots of “money” and few goods, it is the goods that people 
want and not the money. They are offering goods to the 
miners of the Ruhr as incentives for production and not 
additional money. This discovery is apparently working. It 
seems to be an intelligent application of Mr. Horner’s request 
for more nylons for the coal communities. Why not think it 
over for this country? 


FROM AUTHORITY TO 
FREEDOM-III. 


By Anthony Elenjimmittan 
{In this article Mr. Elenjimmittan, who is the Editor of the 


THERE are certain steps we take that decide the future of _ 


our life. Choice of one’s vocation in life is always a 


march towards a widening vision and a deeper, richer 


experience. As long as we have life there is always the 
of correcting ourselves, redeeming the past and winning the 
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happened that he could read my thoughts and feelings before 
I revealed them to him, and at times I could read his heart 
and mind before he revealed them to me. Spiritual kinship 
is the greatest link that can exist between human beings, and 
I know that it cannot die even with the dissolution of the 
mortal body in which the spirit is imprisoned. Where you are 
and what your thoughts are I know not, my great friend, but | 
know that our friendship, begun in Oxford, will continue to 
that blessed realm where there are no time-space-bound 
miseries. Our talks in your library, in your flower garden, in 
that open front room are all vividly inscribed on my heart, 
until we meet in a better life, my dear friend, in a heaven 
where there will be neither sun, moon nor stars to shed their 
light, but Light and Life itself, the aim of your pilgrimage, 
both yours and mine. : 

The date of my birth I have on the authority of others. 
But that September 7, 1943, I have on my own authority. The 
day is so Clearly impressed on my mind, when with many 
psychological complexes I began packing my suitcase and 
made ready to walk off. It was seven o’clock in the 
morning when I went to the room of every friar and friend in 
the priory bidding them goodbye. | 


accompany me to the Central Y.M.C.A., where I stayed for 
the first three days. Two months I stayed in London, which 


the independent life that I had chosen was, if full of perils, 
full of opportunities as well. I had various talks with Mr. 
the problems therein mterested me. 
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: Although externally calm and self-possessed I was sob- a 
; bing, crying, and agonising within. Two of my best and 
understanding friends in the priory wished me well, and at 
: 8.30 I got in the taxi alone, unfriended, unconsoled. On 
arrival in London Mr. Langley, another dear friend I knew in a 
- England, had arranged with a friend of his to receive me and me 
i “Indian Messenger’, the weekly organ of the Brahmo me tO grope a ina Ww myse the , 
| Samaj of India, concludes an autobiographical account to conditions of life I was not accustomed to. But I felt that poo 
| of his change from what he calls a religion of authority ree 
| to that of freedom.] the 
ay for 
FC 
it i one in Our 7 1S Manchester College, Oxford! For the embarrassing 
static, or final in our religious life. It is a constant problem of fillmg up the interval between my monastic 
friend Dr. Drummond found a way out. I 
| scholarship at Manchester College for 
and experience for myself the spirit of Free 
| Peeper think out a definite plan for my future. | 
) conscience that, for the first time, the idea occurred to me = Superiors had objections against my staying ix 
Cane cate © thought it might cause “scandal” to the Cathc 
Church of God. Officialdom in the Church had who knew me in the Roman Communion. 
' little or nothing to do with that catholicity of vision I had § Sympathetic understanding compelled me to r 
; ft experienced. by leaving Oxford for good. So, as the stuc 
ee, . Time came when I could not have maintained my mental = Theological College, I lived in Cambridge froz 
; sanity, or the integrity and honesty of my convictions—which to June, 1944, attending some lectures in 
had by then become dearer than security or career—by sheer §_ WT iting a long thesis on the “Religious Uni 
r obedience to a dead canon or a deadening dogma. Early in ¢Xploring new regions of social life, and disciy 
; 1943 I was in England, had fought out certain issues with the the changed environment. I became a fact 
i Home Office, and had got myself freed from the Alien Order §_ order to learn something of the conditions 
. restrictions. Those were momentous months; every week, lass people. How much of human psycholo; 
a every day, every hour was filled with the most intense and human truths I learnt during that part-time 
, profound realisation of human truths. I wrote long letters tecred to work im a war factory, my little 
Ba to my ecclesiastical superiors, revealing my mental war effort. 
= I have not much of working knowledge 
_ the official Church or clse end in a lunatic asylum. College itself. But during those five days 
i] and tension were too acute. I cither had to choose between _—_ College, I think I grasped enough of its free 
i leaving the order or ending in complete lunacy. My letters spirit. Principal Cross was extremely kind & 
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of every free religious fellowship. Now the editors of these 


ch two religious newspapers are great friends, which should be 
d the symbol of the close friendship and co-operation between 
he Unitarianism in England, Modernism in Europe, and 


Brahminism in India. 

It was in London that I got closely associated with a 
group of men and women of the London Forum and their 
fear-free leader, Mr. Frederik Lohr. He was once a business- 
man, but the study of Eastern and Western philosophy 
inspired him to live up to his dream world of “the philosophy 
of freedom”, which is the title of his first book, published 
soon after his conversion to the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
version of Vedanta. During the last few months.of my stay 
in England Mr. Lohr and I, together with some other friends, 
were living together in a house rented near Paddington. My 
association with the Forum was another contribution to the 
religion of Freedom I am straining to live and preach. 

It is now just over a year that I returned to my own 
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God, conscience, freedom are the three words in which I 
sum up all my experiments with religion. In this never- 
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excuse for the oppressive exploitation of the poor by other 
classes. As a natural consequence of this arose the pioneer 
Socialist movement, which advocated the replacement of 
capitalist competition by State control. This movement has 
so developed that to the younger generation in our times the 
Victorian ideal of almost unfettered liberty must seem difficult 
to imagine. Of course, the two wars, with their burdens of 
conscription and other restrictions, largely helped to lessen 


the feeling of freedom: but, even had no war occurred, the — 


reaction from libertarianism to State controls would have been 
produced, though to a less extent, by economic and political 
causes. 

The changes in phi ical and religious outlooks have 
been also notable during last forty or fifty years. The 
writer of this article can remember how such matters stood 
in the eighteen-nineties and the subsequent years until the out- 


break of war in 1914, and can compare them with the now-— 


Building on the writings of Dean 

nsel, who had maintained that “absolute truth” is unknow- 
able by our minds, but who upheld religion on a basis of 
“directive authority”, Spencer discarded the Méanselian 
religious defence but carried to an even further extent the 


progressive 

politics in such a way as to contribute greatly to the then 
prevailing spirit of optimism: humanity would evolve up and 
up, ever nearer to perfection and “an earthly paradise”. How 
sad such ideals must seem when contrasted with the melan- 
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country, pursuing the same path of freedom. I keep all the the philosophy of Herbert Spencer largely dominated pro- 
portals of my mind and heart open to every phase of Indian gressive philosophical thought in this and other countries. His i 
life, religious, political, economical and social, and all those ; 
spheres of interest in the life of man on this planet. I am ape 
still learning, still studying, still gathering fresh material. anes 
- reality”. He distinguished between the Knowable—the visible ee 
ending journe inner . se 
pon is always something fresh, some- Phenomena of the world around us—and the Unknowable : 
thing new, something poetic and ecstatic. My passage from the reality which underlies it. He endeavoured to find a ‘oa Oe 
the religion of authority to the religion of inner freedom is, in  ™¢thod of retaining the religious aspiration while rejecting ie 
its essence, that spiritual rebirth, that second birth, which | Revelation—but in practice his theory led to a non-religious ve 
enables us to reach at the rock-bottom of Man, the Eternal,  °Utlook. At the same time, the scientific theory of Evolution | 
the Divine, immanent in us. I do not know what is in store  —Which was also that on which Spencer developed his ae 
for me in the future. I must wait and see. elaborate Synthetic Philosophy—domimated the minds of ay 
By J. W. Poynter 
THE must view with many deep 
thoughts great changes of public opinion and sentiment — hide 
tee of choly sequel, the devastated and largely pessimistic age in 
since the beginning of this century. It may be interesting Which we live! Writers like H. G. Wells—though he began hae 
and useful to make a brief retrospect of that period and to try _—‘"™S Career im the then atmosphere of optimism and described ah 
to draw some conclusions from it. what he pictured as brilliant “anticipations —ended in almost cf i 
The two world wars of course have been to a great extent hogelices gloom, predicting mind at the end of its tether Hae 
the causes of the changes. It would be inevitable that so 2 2 collapse of mankind! aii 
much devastation and strife should have consequences In religion also the changes of affairs have been great. a 
showing themselves in vital alterations of people’s points of In the Victorian, and even in her immediate successors, days, es 
bo end of the nineteenth century was still, to a churches were full; religious zeal was ardent; there were great 1 tie 
| preachers, strong religious revivals—teligion, in short, was nit 
Boer militant and powerful in the minds of multitudes of the people. Bh 
between Ireland and England; revolutionary m _—«*‘Feligious belief was enthusiastic and found cloquent, potent te 
Russia, Spain, and other countries: and a expression, there was against it (though confined to a minority) yet 
distress. There was also the growing burden a strong anti-religious movement. Bradlaugh, editor of the Cade 
armaments, and the fear (so soon to be realised) ME =©—- Sccularist weekly, the National Reformer, Foote, the editor of i 
though few believed that calamity to be The Freethinker, and others, carried on a vehement anti- cn 
terribleness seemed to make it i religious campaign amongst the working classes: while, in ie 
“Siatesmen could never be so foolish or “higher” circles, the writings of Spencer, T. H. Huxley, W. R- ° 
such a catastrophe!” Those who Greg, and others—including the work, Supernatural Religion. ifs 
dubbed “scaremongers”. in the a great sensation 
So, on the whole, the nineteenth century ended in a spirit its radical cniticism . estament—tended power- + 
of optimism, the fruits of “the century of progress” were to _—‘fully to undermine orthodox theological belief. iam 
be gathered into plentcous barns. Humanity was to sce in The present writer's memory ts, however, really vivid te 
the new century a steady growth of wealth and happiness, with = only so far back as 1903. In that year a great sensation was i 
“freedom ever broadening down from precedent to precedent.” | aroused im religious circles by a violent attack on Christianity a | 
The foundations of this optimism, however, were some- Oe 3 
what unsound. Take, for example, the of freedom. In weekly, the Clarion. Blatchford had attained by a lntle 
thinkers. Writers such as Herbert Spencer and Swart im which he advocated an idealistic form of Socialism: and ‘ 
this he had followed by smmilar works such as Britain for the 
to do as he or she re British, while tas lively, newspaper propagated these 
Persoms was respected. ardent ther ideals week by week. Sedenly he commenced i that paper 
words as i a sexes of vehement art assailing Christianity as 
ouch ane im self, but as the necessary theoretically false and practically hanmful. and even denyme 
nethod These was a great wath the existence of God as conceived by Chiistians or 
conception—but, eathusiasts, they tended to people in “These is no Fother : 
cRaggeration. They forgot thet freedom must have reasoe- over us His children: He is the besciess of a 
able mas. In the Victorian age the extreme decam™ These artices. revised and published as 2 
tended so to mogiect such that “frcedom™ became an book, God and My Neighbour. aroused violent controversy 
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and produced many replies. Blatchford followed these attacks 


by another series of Clarion articles—also issued as a book, 
Not Guilty: A Plea for the Bottom Dog—in which he denied 
free will and advocated Determinism as not only true but also 
beneficent. | 

About this time was founded the Rationalist Piess Asso- 
ciation, to publish advanced literature on philosophic and 
theological matters. Its Sixpenny Reprints of works by 


Professor Tyndall, W. R. Greg, T. H. Huxley, etc., attamed — 


wide circulations, and one of them in created a 
sensation. It was The Riddle of the Universe, a translation of 
Die Weltréthsel, by the German biological professor, Dr. 
Ernst Haeckel, of Jena University. This book—an ardent 
advocacy of the evolutionary theory applied not only to the 
origin of species-variations, but also to that of life and indeed 
of the development of all things—denied belief in a personal 
God, human free will, and any life after earthly death. Its 
blication caused immense controversy. The Rationalist 
Association also republished a revised, —— 


the last century and the beginning of this one, was controversy 
on religious matters. Not that there was not also a “dis- 
illusioned” school. Its chief literary representative may be 
taken as having been William Hurrell Mallock. itl 


biti 
vehement, able opponent of Socialism. In regard to religion 
the old arguments for belief had been discredited by science; 


QUESTIONS OF RELIGION 
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the incident can be regarded as But in so far as the 
query about church attendance bowled out all the young 
people, except two, I think that something similar to it, though 
perhaps not quite so drastic, might have happened in many of 
the towns and cities of Britain nowadays. 

With the exception of the Roman Catholics, all the old- 
established religious organisations report a drastic falling off 
in church attendance. So far as my observation goes, the 
falling off in Unitarian Churches is not greater than—in many 
cases, it is relatively less than—the falling off in other 
Protestant denominations. But the vital question is this: is 
the decline a temporary condition, or will it become a per- 
manent feature of modern life? 


That brings me to another “previous question”. Do you 
believe that you can have religion without having organised 
religion? That is precisely what many 


_ Jesus) and in the Sermon on the Mount (as an ideal, but with 
mental reservations as to its practical applications). Even 


Justice and Righteousness, though they don’t know how it is 
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3 It seems to me that your answer to that question will : * 
| depend on the way you answer certain previous questions. ton 
Do you believe that man is an incurably religious animal— chai 
. that he “was made for God, and will not be happy till he ae 
. finds him”? If so, it follows that religion will endure. Does = 
| it follow that organised religion will endure? the 
= live 
Rationalist propaganda drew many replies from the religious me 
side, one very popular book being The Religious Doubts of mit 
Democracy, a reprint of articles replying to himself which _ believe. They are not irreligious. Most of them believe in of 
| Blatchford had published in the Clarion. One of its most God, and in Jesus (not the God-Man Jesus, but the human asse 
effective contributors was Gilbert Keith Chesterton. on 
i wll be seen then, how Keen and arden, at the cod of 
i when they have doubts about the existence of a Supreme the 
Being, they believe in “human kindness large amid the sons of 19 
| men”, if not in “Love Eternal fixed in God’s unchanging will”. fe 
' They believe in a world order of society based on Truth and ini 
| the 
| vea 
du 
yet held that in tf tf hag Gefenged was 
mm i indispensable to a tolerable life-theory. His method of 
| ! defending religion was to show that all our ideas—scientific as 
7: | well as religious—of ultimate reality end in apparent self- 
ae 7 contradictions, and to conclude that therefore we can believe 
i a theory, of course, is no real defence of religion. It would 
, simply afford an excuse for anyone to believe (or think he 
- ft believed) whatever appealed to his emotions. Also, it cut at 
. |) the root of objective truth. Malllock, in fact, in this matter 
FF voiced the ideas of “the disillusioned”: those who had ceased 
- to believe but yet wished to retain old beliefs. 
The age in which we live contrasts violently with those 
2... so recent yei remote. Indifference in theological matters scems 
i to a great extent to have succeeded their idealistic ardour. 
What does the future hold of good or ill? 
amikar Ines. I don't think it will. Nor do I suppose 
By G. Randall Jones before the revival can become effective. 
inf IT HAPPENED im a town where there are about half-a- There are many contributing causes behind the pre 
ah. ) dozen churches, of half-a-dozen different denommations. decline im church attendance, but the main cause is 
itt There ts also a co-educational secondary school, attended by turning away from religion. The main cause is the discx 
of a fact—the fact that man can have religion without t 
2 : a social had dances, onc of part im organised religion. Unfortunately, this fact has 
without organisation™ ts a permanent posssbality. 
organisation 
i As tas “What you organise 
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tion leaves religion without adequate 
nc tical expression, so that a withers and 
opportunities for the of the religious spa 
i. at the same time @ is so ficxible that none i 
if I dad, I should be falling imto the fallacy of gencralising 
from one particular mstance_ imvite our fnends and acquamtances to wath us, as we 
in so far as the couple on the floor happened to be wee say to them: “Going my way? To the old 
| associated wih a Unutanan Church, I do not suggest that House im the High Succt?” 
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AUSTRALIA 
Ape ampe, Un. Christian Ch., Wakefield St., 11 and 7, Rev. ALLAN Brown 


Toronto, First Unitarian Ch., Jarvis St., 11, Rev. W. P. 


11, Rev. 


Unitarian Ch., Ponsonby Rd, 11 and 7, Mr. K. Taowas. 
Tisdall’s Buildings. 100 Lambton 


CIRCLE. Comer 
Mach 1.27pm Rev. F. 


» 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. PRESTWICH } 
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WALSH. 
rc > 10.30, AD: DNKIN, 0.30, Kev. |. COX. 4 
bt. Ch., 6.30, Rev. Gorpon Cooper. > 
okfield Gardens, 11 and 6.30, Rev. R. W. Davinson. 
All Souls’ 6.30, Supply. te 
Tor poses tor Geese to 
6, 1st and 3rd Sundays. March 16, Rev Ft 
Lonpon, Woolwich, Service spendec U Eastern & 7, Rev. W. BOTTOMLEY. any 
LYTHAM Sr. ANNES Channir RG II and 6. 0. Services Onient 
SouTH PERTH. 
Sypney, New South Wales, Unitarian Church, 15 Francis St., Hyde fi 
Park, 7.15, Rev. Gipson. 
Montreat, Church of the Messiah, Sherbrooke St. West and Simpson St.. 7 . 
JeNKINs. 
MANCHESTER, Monton Ch., Eccles, 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. H. C. Everett. = Quay, 7 ; ° aa 
Mancuester, Pendicton Unitarian, Cross Lance, 6.30, Rev. E. Basi SOUTH AFRICA 
Care Town, Hout Street, 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. 
— i 
Rev. J. Marrix Hai, 
Mancuester, Wythenshawe, Un. Brownlcy Benchill, 6.30, Rowner Lodge, tty 
Nr. 
Sussex. 
Bupp.—On February 23, at Seisdon, George, the dearly loved 
husband of Janct L. Budd, and father of Sidncy Willam, of ay 
Pinccroft Cottage, The Sands, ncar Farnham, Surrey. Corre- ~ 
spondence to 101 Litticheath Road, Scisdon, South Croydon. : 
Cox.—January 21, at Bouveric Mount, Sunnyside, Kendal, m hs 
S2nd year, Andrew George Thirkell, youngest som of the 
Henry Cox of Liverpool. 
Daeummonp.—On February 20, at 10 Hartington Gardens, Edinburgh, +% 
10: Margaret Drummond, MA, FE LS, MBE, cider daughter 
Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Mouss. of the late Rev. R. B. Drummond, of St. Mark’s Church (Unitarian), t 
Oupmam, Lord St. Ch., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Muis—On February 9, Susan Ellen, mother of Maud Malls and 
Panam, Nazercth Un. Ch., Knight Hill, 10.30 and 6, Rev. F. D. Joss. TaYior. af 
Unie. Centre, td. 11 and 6.30, Rev. and Mary Taylor, of The Gicn, Heaton, Bohon. Cremated | 
Kersey. at Anfield, Liverpool. 
630, Mr. J. B. Srumces. BALLEE UNITARIAN CHURCH, County Down —The pulpit 
Puestox, Unitarian Ch. Chusch St, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. W. Hawoxrn. of the abowe church from miniects 
Other Sundays, 6.30, Dr. J. C Fuowsn hossett, Killough, Co. Down, N. Isciand. 
Rocumae, Blackwaser Sereet, 10.30 and 6, Rev. E. D. Davies. AY DISCUSSION 
Ch. of Our Father, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev.C H Bammer (_ONW 
Askinson Rd. 11, Square, Holborn. 
Us. Ch 50.30, Rev. H. W. Amphictt Mackiewnght. MA. 
Fulwood P.N (DUDLEY. THE OLD MEETING HOUSE 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Lewss. Grange Road. Dudley. 
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THE LINDSEY PRESS 


IT IS VERY OBSERVABLE 


(the Diary of “‘Mr. Pepys’’) 
By Ronald P. Jones, M.A., F.R.LB.A. 

By means of brief editorial introductions, he has linked the 
selections into a continuous story, thus converting the whole 
into a fascinating outline of denominational 
happenings from 1920-45. 

8/6, by post 8/11 


By the same Author 


NONCONFORMIST CHURCH 


ARCHITECTURE 


1/6, by post 1/9 


We now have copies of the leather edition of A Golden 
Treasury of the in stock. Owing to increased pro- 
duction costs the price is now 18/-, postage 8d. extra. 


The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


A UNITARIAN’S LIFE OF JESUS 
“Tue Gosret AccorDInG TO THoMaS”, written, compiled and edited 
by Wut Haves (Brother John). Of this book, Dr. Hastings 
said: “It contains all that is eternally true in the life and 
2 Price 2s., by post 2s. 6d. 
Tae Ornper or THe Great COMPANIONS, 
Heatua’s Meornam Green, Kent. 


18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Nr. Altrincham, Cheshire. 
Watch space for weekly announcements. 


THE MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION | 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1947 


WAVERLEY ROAD CHURCH 
Small Heath, Birmingham 


Business Meeting at 11 Devine Service at 2.30 


Preacher: Dr. Stephens Spinks, of Golders Green, London 
The President of the General Assembly will attend 


Take bus 28 foom Station St. to Golden Hillock Rd. the Church (Time 10 mins.) 


Coorss.—On 22nd February, » at the Middicsex Hospital, London, 
to (mie Whinciey}, Wake of Exic J. S. Cooper, 2 


INQUIRER, 


and personal 


MARCH 8, 1947 


SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Programme of the Easter Conference 
at Manchester College, Oxford 


April 8rd to 8th, 1947 
**MORAL AND SPIRITUAL PROBLEMS 
OF A SOCIETY IN TRANSITION” 


FRIDAY A.M. “Changes in the World Today” 
MR. ALLEN BULLOCK, M.A. 
~ P.M. “Incentives Old and New” | 
| REV. J. B. TONKIN 
SATURDAY A.M. “Incentives in Short Term and 
| Long Term Programmes” 
MR. P. M. OLIVER, C.B.E., B.A. 
* P.M. “The Problem of Power” 
REV. E. G. LEE 
SUNDAY A.M. Service in the College Chapel 
P.M. Open Session 
MONDAY A.M. “Ultimate Issues” 
REV. R. V. HOLT, B.LITT., M.A. 


Detailed Synopsis of Lectures will be supplied to Students 
Fees £25 0 for the first eighteen and then £2 10 0 
LAST DAY of Enrolment March 14th 


Registration and enrolment 5|- to the Secretary, Rev. 7. William x 
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The General Assembly £100,000 Appeal 
Total in hand week ending March 1st, incash, cvenmsand PMAKE WRITING; 
promises, £77:277 138. 3d. 
Woe HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED YET? PA ¥ 
4e% Hon. Treasurer: Harold B. Moore = Do your friends tell you that they look forward to your letters & 
= because they are so micresting? If so. it is probable that you & 
= have a literary gift that could be developed to reach a wider & 
al Tee Presser oF 
| During the last quarter of a century the School's teaching has § 
77 experience of the kind have carned material sums during tuition 
te m thew spare teme—£150 has been reported on several § 
a4 . = occasions. Others have been enabled to adopt writing as a § 
4 i at Below are a few extracts from pupils’ letters: — 3 
t A “The publisher of Ente tales bes paid me 35 
i 
stenics aoc sold, coca 
Edmor of Wess African a batch of MSS. scot bem 
and be hes acccpecd them al. 
and ths mornmg comes 
te acocpeed am most your hrip_ 
An mtecresting booklet, Secrets of Successful will be sent 
to you Farr on application. full dct of the 
separate Courses By m Short Story Writmg. 
Masch 7, 1922, at The Poole Unitarian Church, | 
by Rev. Geneon Pope, Frederick James Foster to Edith Rose Baylcy. 
at Tex Pans, 6768 Chandes Place, London, and by 


